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ILLER’S LETTERS ON UNITA- 
RIANISM. 

ve read, with much pleasure, this 

llent book. We sincerely hope, 

it will be extensively circulated, 

carefully perused. In a short 


ents a more useful and instruc- 
view of the whole subject, than 
other treatise which has been re- 
y published. The author’s plan, 
is in some respects, new, He con- 
some points, involved in the 
ssion, which have been over- 
ed, or slightly touched by other 
rs. The elevated and firm prin- 
s, unaffected piety, and mild 
ber, which the author exhi- 
broyghout the book, are worthy 
be Christian Minister and the in- 
dadvocate of truth. This work 
sa valuable auxiliary to the mas- 
publications of Professors Stuart 
Wocds on the same subject.— 
has sclected ap appropriate pro- 
, and has laboured with harmony 
ccess, The Lettets of Profes- 
Stuart and Woods are learned, 
bund and argumentative : but ra- 
calculated for divines and the 
enlightened classes; the Let- 
bf Professor Miller, without being 
ient either in learning or power- 
argument, are adapted to po- 
use. Each has entitled himself 
e gratitude of Christians. What 
structive comment have we not, 
is case, on the value of Theolo- 
Institutions? The gentlemen 
we have named, are Professors 
me Seminaries at Andover and 
eton; and for their learned and 
uable publications in the defence 
th, the Church is probably in- 
ed to the opportunities and lei- 
which their stations afforded. 
¢ intended to make an abstract of 
ork of Dr. Miller; but we find 
well done by a writer in the 
hern Intelligencer, that we shall 
ourselves of his labours. 
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THE SOUTHERN INTELLIGENCER. 


TTERS ON UNITARIANISM, 
By Samuel Miller, D. D. 


our last number we introduc- 
is valuable publication to the 
E of our readers, and made a 
tion from the author’s intro- 
ry remarks, in relation to the 
€s which influenced, and the 
lon which gave rise to, the 
ation. In the present num. 
ve design to present the gen- 
plan on which it is conduct- 
¢ the principal topics of dis- 
bn which it embraces, mak- 
ch selections. from each, as 
Mis will allow. In the first 
the chief design appears to 
> Blve a view of the leading 
ts of the Unitarian creed; for, 
€r much the abettors of this 
€ affect to load with re 
‘ those who adopt creeds or 
sions of faith, they find it 
sible to get along themselves 
Mt one or the other. The 
t has collected their articles 
ith from their writings, 
ish which they are scattered, 
presented them in a regular 
They are all of a nega- 
Character, it is true; but 
contemplated by the atten- 
tader, will convince him, 
Mtarlans discard every pe- 
And discriminating tenet of 
sa ty, Save the doctrine of 
oe of the soul,” and 
te; ‘ssion of the Gentiles 
, church, The Socinian 
ruction is shown to 

» away, first the doctrine of 


the Trinity, including the Deity 
of the Son of God, and the Deity 
and personality of the Holy Spi- 
riti—next the doctrine of the A- 
TONEMENT—and in rapid and 


jregular succession, original sin— 
justification by the merits of Christ 


—the perpetuity of future punish- 
ment—and finally, by a bold and 
decisive stroke, the inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures. The last 
feat of Unitarians may appear the 
more remarkable, when it is con- 
sidered how importunately and in- 
cessantly they make an outcry 
against creeds, confessions, and 
articles, frofessedly, that they may 
appeal to and extol the Holy Ora- 


icles, as the only criterion of reli- 


gious truth.” But Dr. M. on this 
subject well observes, “ This is a 
mere illusion: and a very small ac- 
quaintance with their writers and 
preachers will be quite sufficient 
to dissipate it.” “In my view,” 
says he, “the manner in which 
they consider and treat the scrip- 
tures, is, next to their rejection of 
the Redeemer’s true glory, one of 
the most conclusive evidences of 
the vital rottenness of their sys- 
tem.”” Some Unitarians, indeed, 
profess in words, to believe in the 
inspiration of the word of God; 
but even they, when they come to 
explain themselves, plainly show, 
hat it is not the rea/ity, but the 
name only, of inspiration which 
they admit. They set out with a 
principle concerning the inspired 
volume, which almost entirely nul- 
lifies it at once, as a rule of faith. 
According to them, reason, after 
all, is the only safe and adequate 
guide. They assume it to be the 
prerogative of reason to sit in 
judgment upon revelation, and to 
modify, or expunge from it, every 
thing which that reason cannot 
comprehend, or does not approve. 
Of course, whenever they meet 
with a passage which appears hos- 
tile to their general views, it gives 
them no serious difficulty. They 
find an easy way either to silence 
it, or to make it speak agreeable 
to their wishes. 

“In short, Christianity, if Unitarian- 
ism be the truth, is nothing more than 
a republication of the religion of na- 
ture, with very small additional light. A 
future state, a pure morality, and the ef- 
ficacy of repentance, form the sum to- 
tal of its discoveries; and men are left, 
after all, to accomplish their own salva- 
tion.” 

The author then observes that 
he would not have his readers un- 
derstand him as “ asserting that 


these opinions,” and adds: 


“ The question is, not whether some 
who call themselves, and who deserve 
to be called Unitarians, believe every ar- 
ticle in the list which I have given, but 
whether the leaders of their sect, at 
present in Europe and America, do not 


the spirit of their system does not go the 
whole length of my statement. 


judge. Mr. Belsham, who is now at the 


trine from the system of t 
Theophilanthropists of France.” 


Unitarians since they have been 


to be regarded as a set of Chris- 


this plea, properly observes, 


no sectarian dispute. 
troversy between 


different sides, and yet be equally safe 


it woul 


hope.” 


hrejudices 





all Unitarians adopt every one of 


substantially, so believe, ; and whether 


_ “Such, then, is Unitarianism. How far 
it differs from Deism, I leave you to 


head of the Unitarians in England, gives 
it as his opinion, that Unitarianism dif- 
fers with respect to no important doc- 

he deistical 


constrained, by the exposure made 
by the orthodox, of their opinions, 
to appear in their true character, 
and as a distinct bedy, plead hard 


‘ians ; but the author, in view of 


“ The slightest glance at this subject 
will enable you to perceive that this is 
It is not a con- 
Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians, or between Calvinists and 
Arminians, in which men may take 


with regard to their eternal prospects. 
napus: I am a decided Calvinist, yet 

ild never occur to me to place the 
peculiarities of the Calvinistic creed 
among the fundamentals of our common 
Christianity. While it is impossible for 
me to be satisfied myself with a theolo- 
gical system which does not include 
them; I find no difficulty in embracing 
as brethren in Christ, many who do not 
view them with the same eyes. But the 
controversy between the orthodox and 
Unitararians, is of more vital and awful 
import. Itis a controversy which re- 
lates to nothing less than the odject of 
our worship, and the foundation of our 


Letter 2d takes notice of some 
cherished by many 
against Orthodoxy :—viz. “ that it 
is austere and refiulsive,—lays too 


much stress on oftinions—is a sfi-! 
rit of fersecution.” 


“T always feel,” said a gay, worldly 
hearer, “I always feel easy and-comfor- 
table when I listen to the sermons and 
prayers of the Unitarians. There is no-: 
thing to hurt the feelings; nothing to, 
excite alarm; nothing to make me dis+ 
pleased with myself. But when I attend, 
on the ministry of the orthedox, I am 
constantly rendered uneasy by the views 
which they give of the condition of man, 
dissatisfied and anxious about myself, 
and discouraged at their statement of 
what is necessary to salvation. From 
the one I can always come away with a 
smile and a light heart, ; from the other, 
if I have listened at all, I seldom fail of 
coming away trembling at my danger, 
full of self-reproach, and feeling as if 
some serious and immediate measures | 
were necessary to my safety.”—Such 
was the substance of the frank confes- 
sion of an individual; but the feelings 
which dictated it, is doubtless that of 
thousands. I am confident that many, 
for this very reason, deliberately prefer 
going to Unitarian places of worship ; 
and have little doubt that others, as de- 
liberately, resolve to cast their lot per- 
manently with that denomination, rather 
in obedience to the feeling which has 
been just described, than as the result of 
careful, or even serious inquiry.” 

fler contrasting the tenets of 
the two systems, the following so- 
lemn appeal is made to the rea- 
der: 

“Task you then, my brethren, and I 
entreat you to ask yourselves in the fear 
of God, with which of these represen- 
tations do the sacred Scriptures, both in 
their letter and spint, best accord? Let 
not your feelings decide these questions 
—This would be like making a culprit 
at the bar both juror and judge in his 
own case. But let enlightened, impar- 
tial conscience, with the word of God in 
your hands, give the answer—What will 
it avail you, in the great day of trial, to 
find that you have been flattered by blind 
leaders of the blind, and have set at 
naught the plain, repeated, solemn, de- 
clarations of that word, which was given 
to guide you inte the way of peace, and 
which will be the great standard of 
judgment in that day ?” 

He next shows that the preju- 
dice is unfounded; that real and 
substantial comfort, when the 
whole of man’s is taken into view, 
flows only from that system, which 
is denounced for its austerity.— 
Socinianism may do very well to 
live, but not to die by, according 
to the frank acknowledgment of 
one who is introduced to the rea- 
der’s notice in the following man- 
ner: 


“TI should like,” said one of the 
shrewdest men in our country, on being 
asked, after his return from hearing the 
most popular Unitarian Preacher then 
in Boston, how he was pleased with him, 
“T should like,” said he, “always to hear 
such preaching, if I were sure I was ne- 
ver to die.” 


The second frejudice comes 
next to be noticed, that the ortho- 
dox lay too much stress on ofin- 
ions. In rectifying this prejudice, 
after many appropriate remarks, 
Dr. M. adds others with a view to 
convince his readers, 


“That the common cry against the 
orthodox, of UNCHARITABLENESS,” is one 
of the most unfounded and unreasona- 
ble that ever obtained currency in a de- 
luded world.” 

“‘ But with respect to some doctrines, 
there can be no hesitation in deciding, 
that if there be any such thing as funda- 
mental truths, these belong tothe num- 
ber. Of this number, the orthodox have 
always been persuaded, is the doctrine 
of the true and proper Divinity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Those who admit 
this doctrine, and build their whole sys- 
tem upon it; and those who totally re- 
ject it, can never worship or commune 
together. It will be easy, I think, to 
make it appear thrat they are of different 
religions; and that to consider it in any 
other light, is a perversion of reason as 
well as of Scripture.” 

“When the question is, whether the 
Saviour in whom I put my trust, is a 
Divine being, or only a man, like myself; 
whether He i4 a mere creature, or the 
uncreated God, the maker and governor 
of all worlds; whether he is to be ho- 
noured and worshipped as my Almighty 
Deliverer from sin and death, or only 
respected as a mere human preacher of 
mercy—when these are the questions to 
be asked, can those who answer them 
not only differently but oppositely, be of 
the same religion, or worship in the 
same temple? Impossible! The ob- 
jects of their worship are different ; the 
preends of their confidence are dif- 
erent ; the whole current of their exer- 
cises and of their language, in contem- 

lating and in seeking salvation, must 
entirely different. They who adopt 
the erroneous side, substitute another 
Gospel, nay it is not too much to say an- 
other God, in place of the Gospel and 
the God of the Bible. As well might 
light and darkness be expected to ‘ 
agri the orthodox es be involved 
in the dreadful guilt of worshipping a 
creature instead of the Creator nee 
Unitarians in the no less shocking guilt 





} 


of denying the Lord that bought ue, and | 


_ habitually blaspheming that Mame which | 


is above every name. Can this difference | 
be a matter of small moment? Is it easy, | 
nay, is it possible to “ make too much” 

of it—to “ attach too much importance” | 
to it? f could just as soon believe that 

the points in controversy between the 

Christian and the Atheist are trivial mat- | 
ters, and tbat both might, with perfect 

comfort, worship in the same sanctuary, 

and commune at the same table,” 


Under this particular, and in 
precise accordance with the view 
just taken, the following quotation 
from Bishop Horne is introduced 
with peculiar pertinence. 


“Let none persuade you, then, my 
friends, that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is a matter of curiosity and speculation 
only. OUR RELIGION IS FOUNDED UProN 
iT. For what is Christianity but a man- 
ifestation of the three Divine Persons as 
engaged in the great work of man’s re- 
demption, begun, continued, and to be 
ended by them in their several relations 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; Crea- 
tor, Redeemer, and Sanctifier; three 
Persons in one God? If there be no 
Son of God, wHERE Is oUR REDEMPTION? 
If there be no Holy Spirit, wars 1s ovr 
SANCTIFICATION ? Without both, warre 
is OUR SALVATION? And if these two 
persons be any thing less than divine, 
why are we baptized equally in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost? Let no man, there- 
fore, deceive you. This is the true God 
and eternal life,””* 


This ddind and inconsistent cla- 
mour of American Unitarians for 
what they are pleased, by a strange 
misnomer, to call charity, the Doc- 
tor shows, is not heard in England. 
Socinians there act more like con- 
sistent men, and we add, more 
like Aonest men, who have intel- 
lect enough to discern the absur- 
dity of classing under one name, 
tenets radically subversive of each 
other, and honesty enough to de- 
‘est such incongruous and hypo- 
critical amalgamation. 


** Some of the most distinguished Uni- 
tarians have, within a few years, used 
language quite as decisive and “uncha- 
ritable” as any that the most thorough- 
going Calvinists have ever employed.— 
They have called upon their followers 
to “come out from Babylon ;” to “ sepa- 
rate themselves from Idolaters ;” have 
publicly declared that the separation of 
Unitavians from Trinitarians is as obvi- 
ously proper and necessary as was the 
separation of Protestants from the 
church of Rome; and they have not 
scrupled to stigmatize the Orthodox 
continually as “ Polytheists,” “ Idola- 
ters,” “ Blasphemers,” &c. This is “ lay- 
ing stress’’ with a witness on doctrinal 
opinions! It is hoped that no Unita- 
rian, hereafter, will ever find fault with 
the orthodox for considering the Divini- 
ty and worship of Christ as essen- 
tials in the Gospel of his grace, and 
for maintaining that they are no Chris- 
tians who reject them.” 


In view of this astonishing con- 
trast in the matter of consistency 
and honesty, between Unitarians 
on the east, and the same men on 
the west of the Atlantic, and la- 
bouring to find some principle 
upon which to account for it, he 
is inclined to think that the exces- 
sive latitude of liberal Unitarians 
is resolveable into indifference to 
truth, and the deistical turn of 
their sentiments. 

On the subject of the third pre- 
judice against orthodoxy—viz. 
that it is a spirit of persecution, 
Dr. M. asks with peculiar propri- 
ety, what is fersecution as appli- 
ed to the subject of religion?” 


“Is it ‘persecution’ to pronounce a 
set of opinions unscriptural, and de- 
structive to the souls of men, if we real- 
ly think them so? Is it persecution’ to 
warn those around us against a heresy 
which we unfeignedly believe that the 
Holy Ghost hath pronounced * damna- 
ble ? Then no man can preach the Gos- 
pel with fidelity, without being: a perse- 
cutor. Nay, if this be so, no one of the 
inspired Apostles ever did preach it 
without laying himself open to this 
charge. In short, if this principle be 
admitted, it is persecution to warn our 
neighbours against a prowling thief, a 
secret incendiary, or a midnight assas- 
sin. But can any man reconcile such a 
déctrine with scripture, or even com-| 
mon sense? In denouncing Unitarian- 
ism, then, and in opposing it with scrip- 
tural weapons, we Stent. corteive we 
are not liable to persecution,” 

_ “If the notions of some of our Unita- 
rian neighbours concerning emia 
be correct, then they have been them- 
selves, for some time, in the habit of per- 
secuting the orthodox ; for they have 
not hesitated to hold up them and their 
Opinions to public view in a most odious 
age to ascribe to both a most pes- 

character. Again; if these no- 
tions be’correct, then, too, Dr. Priestley, 
and Mr. Belsham, and other champions 
of Unitarianism, were in the constant ha- 


*Rishop Honye’s Discourses on. the 





Trinity. 


—— a 
ee 


hit, for many years, and some of them; nusmber of the blind, were daily in- 
contime in the habit, of * persecuting’ creasing—and they were in con- 
the orthodox of Great Brituin, in pub-| ont expectation that the nee 

licly stigmatizing them as ‘ Polytheists,’ |"). P WSS» mth. 
‘ idolaters,’ and ‘blasphemers.’ But did taking advantage of their numbers, 
the orthodox ever call this ‘ persecution?’ | would nse and destroy them, From 
I never heard of such a charge. They|this danger they were only saved 
were too candid and too reasonable ever | by the mutual batred of the tribes 
to think of it. Nay more; I have long to which these unfortunate beings 


mere 7 er sot alt wheortae belonged, and which was so fierce 
and inextinguishable, that, even 


posed that the primitive Christians per- a. ’ ‘ 
secuted tht Pagans, under whose go-} under their load ofchains and sick- 
ness, they were ready every instant, 


vernment they lived: yet they certainly 
did, with the utmest plainness and fideli- | +, their fury, to tear one another in 
pieces. But another alarm now 


ty, proclaim to their Pagan neighbours, 
that Paganism was a most false and cor- . 
rupt’ system, poisonous to the morals, | Seized the Frenchmen—one only 
and destructive to the souls of its adhe-|of their number had escaped the 
rents. Was this “persecution?” disease—and if he too should be 
stricken blind, they could no long- 
er hope ever to reach the shore. 
It had fared so wittva Spanish ship 
which they had met on the voyage 
—every one of her crew had lost 
his eyes—and having thus been 
obliged to abandon all direction of 
their course, they had pitifully en- 
treated help of the French, who 
could neither spare any one to 
their assistance, nor make room 
for them on board their own ves- 
sel. That Spaniard, the Leon, has 
never since been heard of, and the 
Frenchmen, seeing the destruction 
that was inevitable, envied the fate 
which seemed more speedy and 
less miserable than their own, 


The consternation now became 
general and horrid—but it did not 
preclude calculation—for, thirty- 
six of the negroes having become 
quite blind, were thrown into the 
sea and drowned, in order to save 
the expense of slaves rendered un- 
saleable, and to obtain grounds for 
a claim against the underwriters. 
The survivors at length reached 
Guadaloupe on the 2!st of June, 
in the most wretched condition.— 
The only man who had escaped 
the disease, and had thus been en- 
abled to steer the vessel into port, 
caughtit three days after their ar- 
rival. Thirty-nine of the negroes 
had become perfectly blind—12 
had lost an eye—and fourteen were 
blemished in a greater or less de- 
gree. Ofthe crew, twelve, inciud- 
ing the surgeon, wholly lost their 
sight—the captain and four others 
became blind of one eye—and four 
were partially injured. On the 
22d of October they returned to 
Havre. Early in the- following 
year the vessel was again commis- 
sioned—and the command being 
again entrusted to the same cap- 
tain, she was once more sent to 
ravage the unoffending hamlets of 
Africa, unappalled by the signal 
vengeance wherewith Providence 
had so lately visited those enor- 
mous transgressions. 


Dreadful as are the scenes dis- 
closed in the case of the » Rodeur, 
there are even worse horrors in 
the Parliamentary papers of which 
the abstract lies before us. In 
March 1820, the Tartar, com- 
manded by Sir George Collier, 
boarded a French vessel, called La 
Jeune Estelle, of Martinique, after 
a long chase. The captain admit- 
edthat he had been engaged in 
the slave trade, but denied that he 
had any slaves on board, declaring 
that he had been plundered of his 
cargo. The English officers, how- 
ever, observed that all the French 
seamen appeared agitated and 
alarmed; and this led to an exa- 
mination of the hold. Nothing, 
however, was found: and they 
would have departed with the be- 
lief that the captain’s story was a 
true one, had not a sailor happen- 
ed to strike a cask, and hear, or 
fancy he heard, a faint voice issue 
from within. The cask was opened, 
and two negro girls were found 
crammed into it, and in the last 
stage of suffocation. Being brought 
upon the deck of the Tartar, they 
rulent ophthalmia, and it now spread j were recognized by a person who - 
with irresistible rapidity among the | had before seen them in the pos- 
Africans, all of whom were seized; | session of an American who had 
but it soon attacked the crew—and | died on the coast. An investiga- 
its ravages were attended, perhaps/|tion now took place ; and it was 
its violence exasperated, by adys-| ascertained that they formed part 
entery, which the use of rain water | of a cargo of fourteen slaves, whom 
was found to have produced. A|the French captain had carried « # 
sailor who slept near the hatch}by an attack which he and his 
communicating with the hold, was}crew made on the Americans 
the first who caught it—next day] property after his decease. ‘This 
a landsman was taken ill—and in}ledto anew search of the slave 
three days more, the captain and}ship for the other twelve, whom 
almost all the rest of the crews, he was thus proved to have obtain- 
were infected. The resources of|ed by the robbery—when a plat- » 








SLAVE TRADE. 








In another part of this day’s paper, Will 
be found a view of the present state 
of the traffic in slaves. The following 
details (copied from the London Edin- 
burgh Review) are drawn from state- 
ments laid before the British House of 
Commons. They show the vigour and 
atrocity with which the trade is pro- 
secuted; as well as the righteous re- 
tribution which sometimes falls upon 
the wicked, as the effect of their 
crimes : 

The French ship Le Rodeur, of 
200 tons burden, sailed from the 
Port of Havre for the river Cala- 
bar on the coast of Africa, where 
she arrived after a prosperous voy - 
age, and anchored at Bonny on the 
fourteenth of March.—Her crew, 
of twenty-two men, had enjoyed 
perfect health ; and this continued 
during her stay of three weeks, 
while she received on board one 
hundred and sixty negroes, with 
whom she set sail for Guadaloupe 
on the. sixth of April. No traces 
of any epidemy had been perceiv- 
ed among the natives ; the cargo 
(as it is called,) bo more than the 
crew, exhibited any symptoms of 
disease ; and the first fortnight of 
the voyage to the West Indies 
promised a continuance of all the 
success which had seemed to at- 
tend the earlier stages of the ex- 
pedition. The vesse] had now 
approached the line, when a fright- 
ful malady broke out. At first 
the symptoms were slight, little 
more than a redness of the eyes ; 
and this being confined to the ne- 
groes, was ascribed to the want of 
air in the hold, and the narrow 
space between the decks, into 
which so large a number of those 
unhappy beings were crowded ;— 
something, too, was imagined to 
arise from the scarcity of water, 
whith had thus early begun to be 
felt, and pressed chiefly upon the 
slaves ; for they were allowed on- 
ly eight ounces, which was soon 
reduced to half a wine glass per 
day. By the surgeon’s advice, 
therefore, they were suffered, for 
the first time, to breathe the purer 
air upon the deck, where they 
were brought in’ succession; but 
many of these poor creatures be- 
ing affected with that mighty de- 
sire of returning to their native 
country, which is so strong as to 
form a disease, termed Vostalgia, 
by the physicians, no sooner found 
they were at liberty, than they 
threw themselves into the sea, 
locked in each other’s arms, in the 
vain hope, known to prevail among 
them, of thus being swiftly trans- 
ported again totheir homes. With 
the view of counteracting this pro- 
pensity, the Captain ordered seve- 
ral who were stopt in the attempt, 
to be shot or hanged in the sight 
of their companions ; but this-ter- 
rible example was unavailing to 
deter them; and it became neces- 
sary, once more, to confine them 
entirely to the hold. - 

The disease proved to be a vi- 





medicine were tried in yaine-the pform was discovered, on which the 
sufferings of the people, and the negroes must have been laid ina 








space of twenty-three inches in 
height, and beneath it a negro was 
found, not, however, one of the 
twelve, jammed into the crevice 
between two water casks. Sull 
there were no traces of those 12 
slavesand the French captam 
persisted in his story, that he had 
been plundered by a Spanish pt- 
ratc. But suddenly a most hor- 
rible idea darted across the minds 
of the English officers and men— 
they recollected that, wher the 
chase began, they had seen seve- 
ral casks floating past them, which, 
at the time, they could not account 
for—but now, afier the examina- 
tion of the one which remained on 
board the Jeune Estelle,” little 
doubt could be entertained that 
those casks contained the wretch- 
ed slaves. whom the infernal mon- 
ster had thus thrown overboard, to 
prevent the detection that. would 
have ensued, either upon their be- 
ing found in his ship, or by their 
bodies, floating exposed on the 
sea. The Tariar was now so far 
to the leeward, that it became im- 
prectieable to beat back again with 
the least chance of falling in with 
those casks. 

The intimate connexion betweet 
slave-trading, and ail the atrocities 

_ of a piratical life, has been re- 
marked tn every stage of the his- 
tory of Africa, ‘These papers fur- 
ish recent instances of this, which 
but too plainly proves, that men 
are still inured through it, to all 
the worst habits of violence and 
contempt of human life, which 
marked its earlier periods. 

In the month of September last, 
the Sieur’ Lemoine, master and 
owner of the schooner |’Espoir, or 
the Bamboche, left the Mauritius 
under English colours, shaping 
his course towards the coasts of 
Madagascar and of the Mozam- 
bique. He fell in with a Portu- 
guese vessel, laden with negroes 
and gold dust. An eagerness and 
thirst of gain seized upon his soul 
—-he run alongside of the Po:tu- 
euese vessel, and immediaiely kill- 
ed the mate by a musket shot— 
having boarded her he soon ob- 
tained possession of the vessel thus 
attacked—and his first questions 
were addressed to a Portuguese 
Colonel, aged 50, of whom he in- 
quired where the money and gold 
aust were deposited. After this 
short interrogatory, Lemoine pur- 
posely stepped aside, and a man 


fortunate Colonel’s brains. 
these crimes were not enough to 
satisfy their savage inhumanity.— 
The master of the captured vessel, 
alarmed by the rapid succession of 
these massacres, threw himself 
overboard, in order to escape a 
more immediate death. Vain 
hope! the fury of Lemoine and 
his accomplices was not yet allay- 
ed. They pursued him in a boat, 
and having soon overtaken him, 
cut him on the head with a sabre. 
The unfortunate man, teeling him- 
self wounded, caught hold in order 
tw support himself, of the boat in 
which his murderers were, who, 
profiting by this last effort of des- 
pair, had the dastard cruelty to 
run a sword into his throat, the 
point of which came out at the side 
of the neck of their victim: the 
body disappeared, and they return- 
ed on board fatigued, but not sa- 
tiated with murders! They shut 
up in the hold the remaining Por- 
tuguese sailors; and, after having 
taken off the rich cargo, they scut- 
tied the ship, and sunk her with 
the crew they had thus shut up. 
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The horrid facts in the case of 
the Rodeur, took place in 1819, 
and were subsequently published 
in ascientific work at Paris. The 
British minister made repeated 
complaints of the violation of the 

_treaty for the abolition of the slave 
trade, anc presented the frightful 
details for their consideration. ‘ The 
Rodeur sailed from one of the most 
populous and busy sea-ports of 
France—landed the blighted fruits 
of her accursed adventure near 
the principal mart of the greatest 
French colony—returned to the 
well frequented shores of the mo- 
ther country, with the miserable 
remains of the guilty crew—and 
sent them forth into crowded cities, 
marked on their fronts with the 
mark which Divine justice had or- 
dained, to make them the witnesses 
of their own guilt, whithersoever 
they might go!’—A ll the facts were 
enforced upon the attention of the 
ministry—yet, no steps whatever 

“were taken to punish the offenders, 
or interrupt them in their guilty 
profits ;—-the owners divided their 
plunder, and quietly proceeded to 
undertake a new enterprise of the 
same kind, which they were per- 
mitted to plan under the superin- 
rendence of the very same person 
who had perpetrated the former ! 
It is true that for the sake of ap- 
pearances,a kind of sham inquiry 
was made; and although the cap- 
tain, the mate, the blind surgeon, 
and the blind crew, were all u 

the spot, and although the terrible 
particulars had been published, as 


above, in the leading scientific} 


-* work at Paris, yet they affected 
pot to be able to make any discov- 
cry implicating the vessel or crew. 
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FROM THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN. 


MISSION AT BOMBAY- 

Several communications have been re- 
ceived from the missionaries at Bom- 
bay. At present we can only give an 
extract from Mr. Hall’s letter, dated 
August 28th, 1821. The employment 
of native teachers, and the™ extensiye 
circulation of religious tracts, will ap- 
pear to every one, to be objects of no 


i 
; 


small importance. 


“ With our reduced number, we feel 
|more desirous than ever, of employing 
the agency of natives, to- help 
the work of Christianization. 
| how much could be done. 

| schools are called for in great numbers. 
| We could soon establish them far and 
near, visit them occasionally ourselves, 
‘and employ assistants to aid us in the 
work of superintendence. In this way 
much knowledge of Christianity might 
be disseminated, and Christian books 
widely dispersed. We might soon print 
a great number and variety of tracts, 
and Gospels, and employ men to scatter 
them throughout the Mahratta empire. 
To many parts of that empire we cannot 
eo ourselves, and there is no prospect 
of any missionaries going to those places, 
while the present generation is on the 
stage of probation. , Therefore the only 
prospect, that any, out of millions of Mah- 
rattas now on the stage, will hear of the 
name of Jesus, is from the distribution of 
tracts, &c. among them. As ain indivi- 
dual, T greatly desire that such means— 
the only ones which at present offer, 
and means which, for aught we know, 
may be blessed,—should be adopted, 
and carried to their full extent. But 
these means cannot be employed with- 
out money ; and we have no money, and 
we have had none for many months 
past, except what we have borrowed on 
the credit ofthe mission. The debt thus 
incarred is large. We are distressed about 
it. and have felt ourselves obliged to dis- 
solve ten of our promising schools; which 
was a very painful measure to us. Oth- 
er useful operations have been dropped, 
forthe same reason. ‘To see important 
openings for promising exertions, and 
to be kept back from improving them, is 
a severe trial. 

“* But blessed be the God of al} grace, 
who keeps us from desponding. I never 
felt more encouraged to prophesy to the 
dry bones of the valley, than I now do; 
and I cannot but hope, that ere long the 
spirit of the Lord will breathe upon 
them, cause life to enter into them, and 
cause at least some of them to stand up 
to the everlasting glory of Him, who 
died that they might live. The Lord 
hasten it in his time. 

“The period has now arrived, in 
which f beg'n to feel desirous of seeing 
an edition of the New Testament printed 
off at our press, in the Muhratta language. 





named Reineur, who was behind I earnestly hope, that communications 
him, with a pistol blew out the un- | from the American Bible Society are on 
But | their way to us, to authorize us to exe- 


cute this great work under the patronage 

of that reverend Society. 

“T hope, also, that American Tract 

Societies will authorize the printing of 
some Tracts for the benefit of the many 

thousands of languages,—though princi- 
pally Mahratta, in this region. Never 

did I wait for communications from our 
beloved patrons, with so much anxicty.” 
The pecuniary embarrassments, which 
were so distressing at the time thisletter 
was written, were owing in some mea- 
sure, to want of suitable and seasonable 
opportunities for a safe remittance of mo- 
ney; but principally to the very em- 
barrassed state, in which the funds of 
the Board had been, for some time pre- 
vious. Several of our stations suffered 
much. Mr. Kingsbury found himself 
suddenly checked in his career; the 
prospects of Messrs. Finney and Wash- 
burn were clouded ; and now it appears 
that, at Bombay, the missionaries were 
constrained to suspend ten of their 
schools, which had been established and 
supported by much labour and expense ; 
and to send back to ignorance and hea- 
thenism, nearly 500 boys, some of whom 
might have been made eminent Chris- 
tians, and teachers of their countrymen. 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN WATCHMAN, 


The seventh anniversary of the Ma- 
dras [India] Auxiliary Missionary Socie- 
ty, was held in Madras in May, 1821.— 
The collections exceeded those of the 
last year in the sum of 54 pagodas. The 
cordiality, affection and zeal with which 
the Wesleyan or Methodist brethren 
present, engaged in the public services, 
is mentioned in the London Missionary 
Chronicle with muh satisfaction. It is 
said, ‘ they pleaded as heartily and as 
warmly the cause of the London Mission- 
ary Society as though it had been their 
own ; yea, all minor distinctions for the 
time seemed to have been forgotten ; 
the shibboleth of party was kept out of 
sight, and the interest of the great com- 
mon cause seemed to have concentrated 
into one focus all our feelings, all our 
light, all our energies, and all our pray- 
ers. We are persuaded it will be well 
for missions when more of this Catholic 
spirit prevails.’ 

At Bellary, in India, it is contemplated 
to erect a large and commodious chapel. 
the expense of which may be 3 or 4,000 
dollars. It is calculated that the bre- 
thren at Madras will assist in this design. 
The schools for native children at Bella- 
ry have increased to 17, containing about 
800. The Holy Scriptures are taught in 
these schools. 

At Belgaum, in India, a mission was 
established in 1820, which has progress- 
ed with happy effect. Mr. Joseph Tay- 
lor, with a native teacher whose name is 
Ryadass, are labouring here advantage- 
ously. Three public services are attend- 
ed onthe Lord’s day, two or three on 
week days, and there are two schools 
for native children, one at Belgaum, and 
jone at Shawpore. Matthew’s gospel, and 

our Lord’s sermon on the mount, both 
in the Mahratta language, are circulated; 
the latter in the schools. On a certain 
occasion, one of the natives came anx- 
iously running after Mr. Taylor, and said, 
* Sir, silver and gold may be procured 
any where, and at any time; but such in- 


PON | structions as yours I never heard before. 


Tell me something more about these 
things, that I may become wise and hap- 
Py: , 

At Penang, in India, a spirit of inqui 
existed. Messrs. Beighton and hase 
were at that place in April last, and had 
previously visited, as missionaries, Que- 








forward } 
We see 
Additional | 


da Muda, and dist:ivuted the scriptures 
and tracts in. Chi and Malay. 
The Rev. Mr. Jones, of Madagascar, 
by his letter dated at the Mauritius, July 
25, 1821, informs, that he left Ma- 


dagascar, he had made all necessary ar- 


rangements with King Radamada, re- 
specting the affairs of the mission there, 
and the establishment of a Public School, 


under the c of Mr. Griffiths, who 
had arrived at Ee dagtacer. 


FROM THE BOSTON RECORDER. 
Western Africa. 


The prospect is flattering for the es- 

tablishment of a regular and profitable 
intercourse, between the colony of Sier- 
ra Leone and the interior country. The 
government of the colony, by its growing 
strength and character, is constantly ex- 
tending asalutary influence. Two facts 
are stated in the Missionary Register, il- 
lustrating this; Almany, of ‘Teembo, 
king of the large country of Fonlah Jal- 
lon, has solicited the interference of the 
colonial governor, to restore peace be- 
tween two Chiefs of the Mandingo coun- 
try, whose quarrels interrupted the 
route from Teembo to Sierra Leone.— 
Dhaa, the king of Bambara, the most 
powerful monarch of the interior, resid- 
ing at Sego on the Niger, has addressed 
a circular letter to the Kings and Chiefs 
of the West, urging themto grant pro- 
tection to all travellers to Sierra Leone. 
These documents were forwarded by Al- 
many and Dhaato the governor; Mr. 
O’Bierne was sent immediately to Teem- 
bo, where a grand palaver was held, in 
which it was determined, without, one 
dissenting voice, tovembrace the oppor- 
tunity then presented, of a regular com> 
mercial intercourse with the colony by 
way of Port Logo. At Teembo, Mr. 
O’Beirne met with Setusa, the King of 
Bambara’s messenger, on his way to the 
colony, with a letter and presents for the 
governor. 
The arrangements resulting from 
these measures will ensure the safety of 
travellers for many hundred miles from 
thecoast. The opportunities for explor- 
ing the countries beyond Bambara, will 
be proportionably increased; and the way 
will be prepared for carrying the bless- 
ings of the gospel into these regions of 
darkness, without more hazard than they 
are now conveyed to the Hottentots and 
Caffres of South Africa. The govern- 
ment of Sierra Leone, extends over 40 
degrees of latitude on the coast, and 
with the favourable dispositions it now 
manifests toward missionary operations, 
may be relied upon to grant all necessa- 
ry facilities to those who may attempt 
to plant the standard of the Cross, in 
those long unmolested dominions of the 
“ god of this world.” 


South Africa. 


The British colony established here, 
has a territory 700 miles long, and from 
200 to 315 miles broad. The whole po- 
pulation amounts to 107,516 souls. 

Governor Donkin has agreed with 
Geika, the Caffree Chief, that an annual 
Fair shall be held on the banks of the 
Keiskamma, (the river that divides the 
colony from Caffraria,) for supplying the 
Cafirees with such articles as they had 
been in the habit of procuring from the 
colony before the late disturbances, in 
exchange for cattle or produce. It is 
wisely provided that no hquors, fire-arms 


One of the African missionaries re- 
marks :—“ The further the interior of 
this long unknown quarter of the globe 
is penetrated, the greater the population 
appears. We are now only at its gates, 
(New Lattakoo.) And how deplorable 
is the fact, that not one of the numerous 
tribes of Bosjesmans, Bootsuannas, Co- 
rannas, Gohas, Tammahas, Mashows, 
Moquannas, and Marootzees, north and 
east of this—some oftheir towns contain- 
ing 12,000 souls, has either a Bible or a 
Missionary! Here is heathenism im- 
deed.” 

Dr. Philip, Superintendent of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society’s Missions in 
South Africa, is established in Capetown, 
amid a rapidly increasing population, 
where he preaches four times a week.— 
He has now four young men under his 
tuition preparing for Missionary service. 

A Tract Society has been formed at 
Capetown, under the auspices of the act- 
ing governor and the Naval Commission- 
er, for procuring and distributing Prayer 
Books, Tracts, Hymns, and other religi- 
ous and moral books, in English, Dutch 
and other languages. 


South Sea Islands. 
RAIATEA. 


By letters received from Messrs. 
Threlkeld and Williams, dated in June 
and July 1821, much pleasing informa- 
tion has been received. The general 
meeting of the Auxiliary Missionary So- 
cicty of this Island was held on the 9th 
of May. The natives of Tahaa agsem- 
bled at the same time, and the mission- 
aries were much gratified in witnessing 
the harmony among them, evidently pro- 
duced by the Gospel, while they, asa 
people, can only be considered as nomi- 
nal Christians. After public service at 
9 o’clock in the morning, the public 
mecting for business commenced at one 
o’clock, when, after singing, prayer, and 
an address by the Rev. Mr. Threlkeld, 
the Secretary, Pohi, read the annual 
report. The subscriptions amounted to 
1973 bamboos of oil, and more than 
1009 balls of Arrow Root. 

The chief of Tahaa then reported the 
contributions of that Island, amounting 
to 3422 bamboos of oil. This is the 
more extraordinary, as there is no mis- 
sionary yet resident there. 

Several interesting speeches were de- 
livered by the natives, and Mr. Williams 
having made, a few recapitulatory re- 
marks encouraging them to proceed in 
their good work, one of the deacons 
concluded by prayer. The next day 
had been appointed for a festival of the 
school children, in commemoration of the 
hew era at Raiatea. . Happiness, it is 
said, beamed on every countenance.— 
Parents and Children appeared to be 
sensible that to the Gospel alone they 
owed their enjoyments. 

The progress of civilization among 
the natives is pleasing. Many have 
plastered their houses, and many others 
are pursuing the same plan. 

“Our schools,” say the missionaries, 
“are attended with as much spirit as 
ever. The children’s is conducted, as 
nearly as circumstances will allow, on 





the Laneasterian plan. We have up- 
wards of 250 boys and girls. ; 


or ammunition shall be sold at the Fair.‘ 


| 


in ae 1 it | 
| The adults who attended the adu | seeing 


very numerous, sometimes a- 
! pt to two or three hundred. The 
fact is, that almost every person 1s learn- 
ing, or has learned to read. Those who 
read the Gospels, are questioned on 
every verse. Thas it is, to them, more 
a nc epee exercise, than merely 
ing to read. | 

tee The state of the Church is pleasing. 
We perceive steadiness of conduct in 
several, which affords us ground to hope 
that they know and feel the power of 
the Gospel on their souls. In short, 
such is their general conduct, that we 
have been obliged to exclude only one 
person, the wife of one: of the chiefs, 
and she has been re-admitted on her ap- 
parent reformation and earnest request. 

«A new and voluntary Society has 
been formed, entirely unconnected with 
any civil concerns, to contribute to the 
support of missions. This new associa- 
tion is called Te Societi Ecalesia i Raia- 
tea. It was agreed that every male 
adult member should contribute annual- 
ly, three measures of arrow-root. Their 
first subscription amounts to 1050 méa- 
sures, weighing 6 Ibs. each, or about 
three tons. This, together with a num- 
ber of tuns of oil is waiting for convey- 
ance to England. 

“ We feel happy to be the instruments 
of thus honourably meeting a part of 
the expenses of the Parent Society, con- 
sistently with the views we have ever 
cherished, and agreeably to the Apos- 
tolical example in the primitive church. 

“We beg especial interest in the 

ravers of the churches, that we may be 
fepe from falling, be faithful even unto 
death, and that utterance may be given 
unto us, that we may be able to open 
our mouths boldly to make known the 
mystery of the gospel; and most ear- 
nestly pray, that the kingdoms of this 
world may speedily become the king- 
doms of God and his Christ, and that an 
abundant blessing may attend your la- 
bours of love.” 


HUAHEINE. 


Mr. Ellis and Mr. Barff are the only 
Missionaries now remaining at this Isl- 
and, the inhabitants of which are about 
2000 in number, and the greatest part 
of whom now reside among the mis- 
sionaries. 

“We are happy,” say they, in a let- 
ter dated June 17, 1821, “ to inform you 
that the work continues to prosper in 
our hands, and we trust good is doing 
among the people around us. The lit- 
tle church of Christ in Huaheine con- 
tinues to flourish, and we hope will be 
preserved by the great Head of the 
church, faithful to the end. 

“ Encouraged by our elder brethren, 
and assisted by an intelligent native, we 
have commenced the translation of Isai- 
ah, part of which has been already re- 
vised by our brother Nott. The Gospel 
of John has been finished at Taheite, 
and we are printing a second edition of 
it here. The liberal grant of paper 
from the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety has proved a very acceptable sup- 
ply. 

“The services of the Sabbath and 
week days are well attended, the num- 
ber of hearers on the Lord’s Day being 
generally from 1000 to 1400. Itis pleasing 
to see them regularin attendance on the 
appointed means, but we have still reason 
to fear, that with many, the inviting 
sound of the Gospel penetrates only 
the outward ear. 

Many of our people having only ex- 
pressed themselves desirous of baptism, 
we have during the past year baptized 
72 adults, and 30 children. We have 
also upwards of 400 candidates for bap- 
tism, with whom we meet once a week, 
to inquire into the sincerity of their pro- 
fession, and to instruct them in the na- 
ture and design of that ordinance. 

With very great pleasure we have 
also to mention the formation of a 
church of Christ in another of these Isl- 
ands, an event we had the satisfaction 
to witness in May last, when, after many 
prayers, and most ample instruction had 

een given, as to its nature, design, or- 
dinances, and entire distinctness from 
every human institution, 15 of the most 
pious and consistent of those who had 
been baptized, were formed into a 
Christian church. On Lord’s Day, May 
17, we sat down together to commemo- 
rate the Saviour’s dying love. . It was a 
time of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord, and a season of holy joy to 
our souls. On Lord’s Day, October Ist, 
six more, who had been some months 
candidates for communion, were added 
to the church fellowship. We feel great 
pleasure in adding, that their conduct 
fhitherto has adorned their profession. 

Our schools have been well attended, 
and the advancement in spelling, read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, encourag- 
ing. The average number of scholars 
is 450, divided into classes, according 
to their attainments, and placed under 
native teachers. Our Sunday school 
also continues to prosper; it contains at 
present 230 boys, 120 girls, and 12 teach- 
ers. 

In December 1819, the walls and roof 
of our large place of worship were fin- 
ished, The people were very anxious 
to get it done before the meeting of the 
Society in May, and by the latter end of 
April they completed the floor, pulpit, 
desk, table-pew, and seats, in a manner 
highly creditable to their industry and 
ingenuity. It was opened on May 3d, 
when brother Ellis preached from 
Chron. vi. 8. “ Will God in very deed 
dwell with men on the earth?” “About 
1500 were present: a disease, raging 
like a plague at the time, confined ma- 
ny to their habitations. 

The second week in May was a peri- 
od to which many looke? forward with 
pleasing anticipation. O Tuesday even- 
ing, May 6, we commenced our Anniver- 


{sary Meeting, a sermon was then preach- 


ed, and two on the Wednesday. 

On Thursday the 11th inst. at an ear- 
ly hour the chapel was again crowded. 
Brother Ellis introduced thé business of 
the day by stating the object of the So- 
ciety, and the peculiar claims of those 
who still continued in the same state 
of wretchedness and superstition as 
they themselves were, when the Mis- 
sionary Society first sent the word of 
God to their Islands. The Secretary 
then read the Report, by which it ap- 
peared that the total amount of subscrip- 
tions was 7069 bamboos of oil, 5 pigs, 
and 8 baskets of cotton; which was 
nearly double the quantity collected dur- 
ing the preceding year. Mahine, Auna, 
and Tereia also addressed the meeting ; 
jafter which brother Barff encouraged 
the young chiefs and to engage 
heartily in the good work, and conclud- 

lasted 





think it too long. 
to us and our people, 
though in spirit we sometimes nmungle 


with the assembled thousands who 


would be then congregated together in 


London, to listen to the triumphs of the 


reaching of the cross, and devise 
eae for the wider promulgation of the 


; lof the Son of God, we 
Gene ae of our Poly- 


nesian brethren for the same benevolent 


rejoiced to meet so many 


urpose 


in civilization, though net so mu 
we could wish. A larger quantity 


taught tomake themselves neat hats and 
bonnets in the ww go age form, the for- 
mer of the leaves o 
mon in the Islands, the latter of the 1n- 
ner bark of the hebuscus, which are now 
very generally worn. Useful articles, 
especially foreign clothing, continue to 
be very much desired. 
a 


DOMESTIC. 


FROM THE FAMILY VISITOR. 


RICHMOND AFRICAN BAPTIST 
“ STONARY SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Richmond 
African Baptist Missionary Society, was 
held on Monday the 8th inst. at 11 
o’clock,. in the First Baptist Meeting 
House inthis city. A large number of 
coloured people were present, probably 
two thousand ; and the heart of the phi- 
lanthropist and Christian, must have 
been gratified to witness the orderly de- 
portment and Christian zeal evinced on 
this occasion. 

Rey. Colston M. Waring, a pious, 
warmbhearted coloured man, from Peters- 
burg, preached from Isaiah Ixii. 10. Af- 
which a collection was taken on behalf 
of the Society. The amount of money 
subscribed during the day was $81 65. 

This Society was formed in the spring 
of 1814, with the sole object of sendin 
persons of colour as missionaries to Af- 
rica, since which time they have col- 
lected nearly $1000. About two-thirds 
of this sum has been expended in the 
outfit of Messrs. Lott Carey, and Colin 
Teage, of this city, who are now on the 
coast of Africa. Whether the hopes of 
the friends of these persons, in regard 
to their success in Africa, are to be reali- 
zed or not, remains for time and the pur- 
poses of infinite wisdom to unfold. But 
the promises, that in the Redeemer, “all 
the families of the earth shall be bless- 
ed,” “That Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands unto God,” remain unal- 
terably the same. And the period must 
at no distant date arrive, when neither 
the sultry heat of the climate, nor the 
barbarous manners of the peopie, will 
prevent the word of life from spreading 
throughout the numerous tribes of the 
interior of Africa, O! for fervent pray- 
er and united exertions for the accom- 
plishment of such desirable objects. 


MIS- 


The first number of “ The United Bre- 
thren’s Missionary Intelligencer, and 
Religious Miscellany,” a periodical 
pamphlet, is published in New York. 
Itis to be issued quarterly, each No. 
to contain 48 pages, at $1, a year. It 
is principally devoted to information 
of missions under the conduct of the 
Moravians or United Brethren. The 
following is from the first No. : 


MORAVIAN MISSION, 

Extract of a letter from brother John Gam- 
bold, missionary at Oochgeelogy, among 
the Cherokees, dated—Spring-Place, 
October 19,1821. 


Most of my little flock came here with 
me last Saturday, to be present at the 
baptism of our brother Charles Renatus 
Hicks’ wife, the first adult of this nation, 
whom brother Schmidt has been favour- 
ed to baptize. The powerful feeling of 
the presence of God, on this occasion, 
encourages us to hope, that the Father, 
the Word, and the Spirit, bear record of 
this act in heaven. According to a wish 
my late dear partner had sometimes ex- 
pressed, to give her revered mother’s 
name to an Indian sister, this person was 
called Anna Felicia. So you see the 
Holy Spirit is still continuing to draw 
souls to Jesus; the work goes on but 
slowly indeed, yet it is going on; and 
what is particularly remarkable, the 
awakening, we perceive, comprises 
chiefly mothers of families, on whom, 
according to Indian custom, rests the 
strength of the family, and whose influ- 
ence on the children is nearly exclusive 
as the father is hardly accounted a rela. 
tive. The conversion of a mother is 
therefore of great moment, and as far as 
human instrumentality is concerned, one 
of the best means for drawing in the 
children. 

_ At Oochgeelogy, where I have resided 
since the 13th April, two baptized sis- 
ters have since been admitted to the 
Lord’s table; and the new born babe of 
one of them, has been dedicated to his 
Redeemer Jesus, in baptism. There, as 
well as here, are some more souls, con- 
cerned for their’ salvation; so that we 
have good pees to hope, the good 
Shepherd will gather more and more in- 
to his fold: —-My Cherokee brethren and 
sisters show much affection to me, and 
ardently wish my hands may soon be 
strengthened by more assistance, that 
their ehildren may receive instruction. 
O help us to pray, that the Lord would 
send more labeurers into his harvest. 


Te 


From the Pittsburg Recorder 
learn that the iscad tadiane in the vi- 
cinity of Fort Meigs, to whom the ‘Wes- 
tern Missionary Society’ propose to send 
4 Mission, are so much interested in the 
object, as to offer their own lands for 
the establish ment, if the government of 


the United States reject the icati 
made to them. , er 
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RELIGIOUS. 





Extract ofa letter toa gentleman in Wash 
ington City, dated Pittsborough, CM. 
C.) April 16. 


“Religion is at a low ebb at Rocky 
Spring, There is a considerable revi- 
val at George’s Creek, twelve miles from 
this place. Twenty six have recently 
been baptized, and many are inquiring 
the way to Zion. The revival at Enoe 
Church continues. I do not know how 
many have been baptized, but presume 
that I should not exceed the bounds of 
truth were I to say two hundred and fif. 
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Cork, and put on board the 
tks, for sale-keeping, until the 
snsports should be ready to con- 


mpression up- 
the populace, who witnessed 


agreed to the right of scarch. France 
pledged herself, by an expressarticte in 
the Convention of 1815, to use her best 
exertions to suppress the trade. In 1818, 


abolished it in his dominions. Our own 
government, it is well known, have pro- 
nounced the trade to be piracy, and pun- 
ishable with death; and our cruisers are 
actively engaged, on the coasts of Afri- 
ca, in intercepting slave vessels, But 
further measures are imperiously de- 
manded. 

The following extract from the report 
of Sir George Collier, who for some time 
commanded the British naval force on 
the coast of Africa, will show in what 
manner the stipulations of the above 
mentioned governments have been ex- 
ecuted : 


“Spain, by her decrees, in conse- 
quence of her engagements with Great 
Britain, has relinquished the trade; but 
her colonies still carry it on in defiance 
»| of these engagements; and as a Spanish 
vessel is not subject to capture, unless 
she shall have slaves on board, although, 
as 1 have frequently observed, landing 
those embarked on the appearance of a 
British man of war, she will, by her co- 
lonies, continue the traffic, though not 
with the same security she formerly has, 
yet certainly to a great extent. If Spain 
besincere, she can show it only by com- 
pelling her colomes to observe her en- 
ageme nits, 
“ Holland, it is true, has-entered into 
>|} engagements stinilar to those of Spain; 
but in her colonies also the trade is en- 
couraged, and vessels under the flag of 
the King of the Netherlands are fre- 
quently met on the slaving coast, and 
some have been sent into Sierra Leone, 
which, after much opposition by those 
whose duty it was to have acted other- 
wise, have been condemned. 
“ Portugal, though restricted by her 
treaties to the continuance of the trade 
south of the line, permits her subjects of 
St. Thomas’s and Prince’s Island to car- 
ry on the traffic to avery considerable 
extent; and inthe month of February 
last, no fewer than six vessels arrived at 
Prince’s Island with cargoes, ultimately 
for the West Indies. 
“ But France, it is with the deepest 
regret that I mention it, has countenanced 
and encouraged the slave-trade, almost 
beyond estimation or belief. Under 
pretence of supplying her own colonies, 
and furnishing only the means required 
for their cultivation, she has her flag 
protected, and British cruizers can only 
retire when they shall see her ensign; 
for search being forbidden, power and 
force become unavailing. Under this 
security, France is engrossing nearly the 
whole of the Slave-Trade, and she has 
extended this traffic beyond what can be 
supposed, but by one only who has wit- 
nessed it. In truth, France now sup- 
plies the foreign colonies, north of the 
line, with Africans. 1 exaggerate no- 
thing in saying, that thirty vessels, bear- 
ing the colours of France, have nearly at 
the same time, and within two or three 
degrees of distance, been employed 
slaving, without my daring to offer in- 
terruption, but at considerable risk; yet 
I was induced, under some circum- 
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bold and frequent outrages committed’ 
by the French on ourown coast. I will 
add, that in the last twelve months, not 
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less than 60,000 Africans have been 


whom have been distributed between 





SLAVE TRADE. 


ew of the miseries which men have 


the Islands of Martinique, Guadaloupe, 
and Cuba. The confidence under which 
vessels navigate, bearing the French 
flag, has become so great, that I saw at 


icted on each other, have been more | the Havanna, in July last, no fewer than 
pstrous to human happiness, than the| forty vessels fitting avowedly for the 
fic in slaves. To its victims, it has| Slave-Trade, protected equally by the 


r worn the aspect of unmitigated wo. 
as outraged the most sacred domestic 


flags and papers of France and Spain. 
France has certainly issued her decrees 
against this traffic, but she has done no- 


ities, and filled extensive countries| thing to enforce them. On. the contra- 
h mourning. It has disfranchised | Ty, she gives to the trade all countenance 


ral agents; and degraded them into 
No excuse can be al- 


rile machines. 


short of public avowal. 
“ Piracy upon the coast of Africais in- 
creasing; for a vessel so engaged has on- 


ed, to palliate this crime. The con-| ly to show the flagof France, and search 
ror may be allured by the love of| by a British officer incurs a penalty ; and 
ne. The assassin may plead real or unless His Majesty’s ships, employed on 


aginary wrongs. Butthe slave dealer 


$s no motive but insatiable avarice 


that coast in suppression of slavery, shall, 
against slaving-vessels, have the full 
‘| powers of a belligerent, all prohibitory 


barters his reputation, and his hopes| laws against this trade will become a 
eternal life, for the paltry emoluments | mockery. 


the traffic. 


Jivine Providence has not permit- 
i this commerce to continue, with- 


hout intelligible marks of disapproba 


_ “On this distressing subject, so revolt- 
ing to every well regulated mind, I will 
add, that such is the merciless treatment 
of the slaves, by the persons engaged in 
the traffic, that no fancy can picture the 


Slavery has proved the bane of} horror of the voyage, crowded together 


try country in which it has existed 


t has been significantly and correctly 
harked, that “ the chain which binds 


,|$0as not to give the power to move, 
linked one to the other by the leg, never 
unfettered while life remains, or till the 
iron shall have fretted the flesh almost 


slave is linked to the neck of his|to the bone, forced under a deck, as I 


Ster,”’ 


The traffic, moreover, has a 


have seenthem, not thirty inches in height, 


tnicious effect on the characters of} DYeathing an atmosphere the most putrid 


bse who are immediately engaged in 


It fosters the worst vices, and stimu 
*s the most ferocious passions ; con 
ng the merchant into a pirate, anc 


F Seaman into an unfeeling robber 
It generates new diseases, 
malignant type, andgives a fearful vi- 
*nee to those which are common. The 
© of the Rodeur, mentioned in our 
per, of to-day, is a melancholy proof 


assassin, 


he fact. 


© propose to present to our readers 
brief view of the present state of the 
' For the facts, we are principal- 
ndebted to the Edinburgh and Quar- 
It is known that the 
rican government inhibited the |’ 
"e, a soon as the constitutional pro- 
nhadexpired. It was abolished by 
British government in 1807. Eng- 
thas since exerted herself, with Jau- 
€ zeal, to prevail upon other powers 
interdict the trade. In 1814, Spain 
reed to confine it to the supply of her 
4 colonies ; and in 1817, stipulated, 
Consideration of the sum of 400,000 
X's, to be paid by Great Britain, to 

lish it altogether after the 30th May, 
The King of the Netherlands, in 
‘“Uppressed the.traffic, and agreed 
. Mutual right of search. In 1815, 
Stipulated, for the sum of 
000 pounds, to discontinue the trade 
north of the equator; and in 1817, 


fic. 


y Reviews. 


y. . 


‘ tin 


and pestilential possible, with little food, 
and less water, subject also to the most 
- | severe py sang at the caprice or 
- | fancy of the brute who may command the 
1| vessel. It isto me a matter of extreme 
wonder, that any of these miserable peo- 
ple live the voyage through; many of 
them, indeed, perish on the passage, and 
those who remain to meet the shore, 
present a picture of wretchedness lan- 
guage cannot express.” 


It will be seen by the above statements, 
that the trade is yet vigorously prosecu- 
ted. English and American cruizersare 
stationed on the coast, hut their vigilance 
is either evaded or defied. The former 
possess, indeed, a right of search in re- 
spect to Dutch, Spanish and Portuguese 
vessels; but these easily escape under 
the protection of French colours. If 
captured, under their own flags, they 
have yeta chance ef escape. By the 
treaties between Great Britain and the 
above mentioned powers, § mixed courts’ 


cases of capture. Each of these powers 
has two of these courts, .one upon the 





Radama, King of Madagascar, entirely | 


are established, for the adjudication of 


coast of Africa, and another in some co- 
lony or other part of its dominions. The 
courts are composed of a judge and an 
arbitrator, named by each contracting 
party, who are to hear and decide with- 
out appeal, all cases of captures of slave- 
vessels, They are to examine the pa- 
'pers, and to receive the depositions of 
the captain and two or three of the 


| principal individuals on board of the 
' captured vessel; ahd if necessary, the 
| declaration, 6n oath, of the captor. If 
‘the judges agree, the decision is final. 
If not, they decide by lot, which shall 
, name another arbitrator, who, with 
themselves, shall pronounce a final judg- 
ment. By this notable expedient, the 
slave-dealer has a great chance of es- 
cape ; for the judge belonging to his 
nation is not likely to be over-anxious to 
convict him ; and if the lot falls out on 

his side, he is almost sure of acquittal ; 

and the captors are obliged to pay the 

costs, and all the damages resulting from 

the detention. Several flagrant instances 

have occurred, in which slave-vessels 

have been acquitted, through the con- 

nivance of the judges; and hence it has 

become hazardous to capture vesels and 

carry them in, The worthless deposi- 

tion of the slave-dealer, himself, is per- 

mitted to be taken; andthe captor has 

no opportunity of substantiating the le- 

gality ofthe capture. 

It seems to admit of no question, that 

the only practicable methods of effectu- 

ally extirpating the Slave-Trade, are 

these: Ist. A unanimous declaration, on 

the part of all Christian nations, that the 

trade is piracy, and punishable with 

death. This has been done by the Uni- 

ted States, and (it is reported) by the 

Spanish Cortes. 2dly. A mutual, right 

of search. Without this, the trade will 
be prosecuted, in defiance of legislative 

enactments and the vigilance of cruizers. 

3dly. Earnest endeavours to evangelize 

the natives of Africa, themselves ; who 

now contribute much towards continu- 

ing the Slave-Trade. The petty mo- 

narchs along the coast find this a profit- 

able branch of commerce ; and they take 


cargoes of slaves, when called for. With- 
out their aid, and that of some less illus- 
trious, but more guilty, white agents at 


carried on—certainly not, to any thing 
near its present extent. Here, then, is 
one ofthe roots of the evil, susceptible of 
no effectual remedy but the introduction 
of the Gospel, and of the humanizing arts. 
Let the colonies on the coast be strength- 
ened. Endeavour to lead the natives to 
the adoption of other habits. Open to 
them other branches of commerce; and 
teach them, that in the luxuriant pro- 
ductions of their country, they have the 
means of carrying on a lucrative trade, 


and encouraging. Radama, the King of 


Trade in his dominions; and recently 


accomplished, probably, by the gentle 
influence of Missionaries. It is melan- 
choly to observe, how little statesmen 


when concerting measures for counter- 
acting the propensities of men. 

We are sorry, that in an article, in 
which we find so much to approve, as 
in that in the Quarterly Review, we are 
obliged to comment on the petulance 
and hostility which it breathes towards 
this country. Not content with uncere- 
moniously arrogating to England, the 
praise of having done every thing which 
has been effected, towards suppressing 
the Slave-Trade, it labours to produce 
an impression, that our government is 


ence to “those sacred hundred miles 
square which form the District of Colum- 


ia.” 


We hope that our government will 
adopt measures calculated to give full 
efficiency totheir own enactments re- 
specting the trade. A bill is now be- 
fore the House of Representatives, 
which will, if adopted, fully meet this 
desirable objeet. 


FRACAS. es 


We recently mentioned the dis- 
turbance which occurred in the 
society of Friends,at Lynn (Mass. ) 
A more extensive and serious af- 
fray lately took place in Philadel- 
phia.—It appears, that the Rev. 
Mr. Hogan, a Roman Catholic 
priest, and pastor of St Mary’s 
Church incurred, some time since, 
the displeasure of the bishop, and 
was formally excommunicated.— 
Mr. Hogan was supported, in 
resisting the authority of the bi- 
shop, by a majority of the trustees 
of St. Mary’s church, and has con- 
tinued to discharge his official 
functions. The election of trustees 
recently took place, and the par- 
tizans of the bishop and of Mr. Ho- 
gan marshalled their forces for 
the contest. The former took pos. 
session of the Church and burial 
ground, on the night previous to 
the election, and prepared for a 
vigorous resistance.—In the morn- 
ing, the friends of Mr. Hogan as- 








mourist’s 
Crayon, Gent.” 


insincere in its professions of zeal forthe |the committee of Ways , 
abolition. The motives of this conduct | Means, reported a bill relating to | nent plan of operations. 
are easily discerned, and we have ad.| treasury notes, which provides— " ; 
verted to it only to express our pity and | “ 7 hat, from and after the passing | Fort Wayne and the ‘\ alley Tom 
forgiveness. National jealousy and ig- of this act, no treasury note shall| were read. Of these, and of the Pro 
norance of our country are its sources. be received in payment on ac- | céedings of the Board, we shall give a 
A slight, yet characteristic proof of the | Count of the United States, or] more particular account in our next.— 
latter is found in the vituperative nefer-| Paid, or funded, except at the | The Board is yet in session, but will rise 
Treasury of the United States ;’’| on Monday or Tuesday next. 

which was passed, and sent to the 
Senate for concurrence. 


duce the Revolutionary 


ensued, in which many desperate 
wounds were iriflicted. The crowd 
and tumult were excessive. The 
police officers interfered, and the 
election finally took place. The 
friends of Mr. Hogan prevailed ; 
and on the following Sabbath, af- 
ter an unsuccessful attempt to pre- 
vent him from performing divine 


discharge of his duties. _ 
It is deeply to be regretted that 


ance with the spirit of Christiani- 
ty, has occurred to disturb the 
quiet of a whole city, and endan- 
ger the lives of its inhabitants. 
This country has rarely been the 
theatre of conflicts of this descrip- 
tion. Our citizens, in general, are 
honourably distinguished by their 
respect for the laws, and for civil 
and religious rights. 


“ HAPPINESS,” 
The Christian Observer for Jan- 
uary 1822, says that the autho: 
of “ No Fiction’ ie not the author 
of “ Hapfifriness, a tale for the Grave 
and the Gay,” nor in any manner 
connected with it. 


A new work from the pen of 
Washington Irving, Esq. is an- 
nounced, and will be published in 
about two wecks. In its design it 
bears some resemblance to the 


Sketch Book, _and is entitled 


care always to be in readiness to furnish | « Brace Bridge Hall, or the ILu- 


Medley, by Geoffry 


It will form two 


different points, the trade could not be volumes octavo. 


— 
CONGRESS. 
SENATE. 
The bill directing an examina- 
tion of sites on the western wa- 


ters, proper for the establishment 
of a national armoury, passed, and 
has been sent to the House for con- 
currence. 


The bill making appropriations 


for the support of the government 
, for the year 1822, with amend- 
without resorting to the dreadful expe- | ments by the Senate, 
dient of betraying each other into dis- passed, and sent to the House for 
tant and hopeless slavery. One fact has | concurrence; but the House hav- 


already occurred, which is instructive ing refused to adopt the amend- 


has been 


ments, the bill was returned, and 


the large and populous island of Mada- | the Senate agreed to recede from 
gascar, has entirely abolished the Slave- | all their amendments, except that 


which appropriates $15,000 for 


sent away from his capital several French | carrying into effect the stipulation 
stances, to detain vessels bearing the | Slave<dealers, empty handed, and with|of the treaty with Spain for run- 
French flag, in the hope of checking the | an immense loss. This result has been | ning the western boundary of the 


United States. 
The bill making appropriations 


for the public buildings; and the | : 
forced from their country, principally |are disposed to take Christianity—the bill for the relief of sundry inha- aaey eer — — a oy eer 
under the colours of France, most of only effectual engine—into the account, bitants of Baltimore, have passed. otherwise she will visit the United 


The bill to repeal the act con- 


cerning vaccination, and the bill 
relating to treasury notes, receiv- | ta on the 22d of September, whence they 
ed from the House, have passed. | sailed for Rangoon, the latter end of 
The bill from the House mak- | November. After a month’s passage they 
ing appropriations for the Navy, | had the satisfaction of meeting Mr. Jud- 
or 1822, with amendments, has | son, and being welcomed to the toils 
and consolations of missionary labours. 
The communications from Mr. Col- 


has been done by the Senate dur-| man, at Chittagong, are very encourag- 
ing the week. 


been ordered to a third reading. 


Considerable executive business 


HOUSE. 


Mr. Hardin from the select 
committee on the subject of re- 
trenchment, reported, in part, a 
bill, the object of which is to re- 

ensions, 
for all grades of rank, hoa and 
after a given day in the year 1824, 
to $4 per month; it has been 


| twice read, and committed. . 


Mr. Warfield offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was agreed 
to without debate or opposition. 
Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to report the best mode, in their 
opinion, of giving to the public a full 
and correct statement of the Debates in 
this House. 

The bill for repealing the law 
for the encouragement of vacci- 
nation, has been passed, and sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. 
Mr. Alexander Smyth laid on 


Resolved, That leave be given to 
bring in a bill allowing to persons not 
residing within the District of Columbia, 
the benefit of the law for the relief of 


insolvent debtors, in the like manner as 
the same is allowed to persons residing 
within the said district. 

The bill from the Senate to au- 
thorize the selection of a suita- 
ble site for the location of a na- 
tional armoury on the western wa- 
ters, has been read twice, and 
committed to the committce on 
Military Affairs. 

The bill from the Senate to au- 
thorize the corporation of the Ci- 
ty of Washington to drain the low 
grounds, and to ornament the pub- 
lic reservations, has, on motion, 





sembled, and a ferocious struggle 


been ordered to Jie on the table! 


service, they left him to the quiet, 


a transaction, so entirely at vari-]- 


the table the following resolution. | , 
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POARD OF MANAGERS OF THE BAP- 
TIST GENERAL 


On Wednesday last, the Baptist Board, 
of Foreign Missions convened im this 
Present—The Rey. Drs. Allison 
and Staughton; Rev. Messrs. O. 
Brown, David Benedict, Ira Chase, Spen- 
cer H. Cone, Elisha Cushman, John Hea- 
ly, James M‘Laughlin, John P. Peck- 
worth, Luther Rice ; Messrs. Joseph Gib- 
son, Yhomas Stokes, and Enoch Rey 


The communications to the Board 
from its several mission stations were of 
a highly interesting character. The 
journal of Mr. Judson, to October last, 
was read. It presents an encouraging 
view of the state of the Burman mis- 
One Burman woman had been 
baptized since his last communication, 
and there were three cases of hopeful 
Mrs. Judson’s health was so 
delicate, that it was thought necessary 
that she should return to America. No 
direct passage from Calcutta to America 
could be obtained, and she was to sail 
from that port about the Ist of January 
for England, whither, by a-providential 
coincidence of circumstances, she had 
procured a passage gratuitously. Mrs. 
Judson expected to arrive in England 
in about four months. Should her health 
be materially benefited by the voyage, 
as she was led to hope, she will imme- 


Dr. Price and his wife arrived at Calcut- 


ing. By the indulgence of the British 
colonial government, he has been ena- 


Mr. Smith of Maryland, from|bled to erect a large building, for mis- 
and | sionary purposes, and to form a perma- 


Communications from the stations at 


We understand that the Rev. Dr. 
Mors”, who has spent the winter in this 
city, intends, immediately on his return 
to New-Haven, to issue proposals for 
publishing an historical, Geographical, 
and Statistical account of South Ameri- 
ca, and the West India Islands. The 
work will comprise the information now 
peculiarly important to the politician, 
the’ merchant, to Christians, to men of 
science, to nayigators, and interesting 
enerally to the whole community. 

The Doctor, for many years, has been 
collecting information of this now revo- 
lutionized country, for his geographical 
works, and has of course marked the 
changes it has experienced, and the pro- 
gress of freedom. He hasa large body 
of printed and original materials, and 
access to recently made manuscript 
from actual survey, of large por- 
tions of the country. ater 
are in great forwardness for publication, 
being prepared by the aid of his sons, 
so that the work will soon be put to 
press. It will be comprised ina hand- 
some printed 8vo. volume, of about 600 
ages—illustrated with an Atlas com- 
ral map of South Ameri- 
each of its grand divi- 
sions—and of the Spanish Territories in 
North Amcrica, and of the West India 
Islands, as intimately connected with 
this part of America.— Washington City 


—_—_ 


Doctor Henry Huntr has, we 
understand been chosen President 
of the Board of health of this city, 
and Timothy P. Andrews, Esq. 
Register of the Board. 


WiuutamM P. Duvatt, of Kentuc- 
ky, recently Judge of the United 
States’ Court in Fast Florida, has 
been appointed by the President, 
with the consent of the Senate, to 
be Governor of the Territory of 
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FAMILY VISITOR. 


We have received three or four 
numbers of anew weekly paper, 
under the above title, pubiished 
by Nathan Pollard, at Richmond 
(Va.) at $2 perantitm. Itis prin- 
cipally devoted to the diffusion of 
religious intelligence. Its typo 
graphy is very neat, and its whole 
appearance is creditable to the 
publisher—-We. cordially greet 
this new ally, in the great cause, 
and hope that it will be welcomed, 
at many fire-sides, as an instruc- 
tive and pleasing guest. 


CONVENTION. 


B. 


Ruins.—A very extraordinary discove- 
ry was a few years since madein Guiati- 
mala, (Mexican Isthmus,) of the ruins of 
an extensive city, which had for ages 
been covered with herbage and under- 
wood. It has since been accurately sur- 
veyed by a learned Spaniard, and draw- 
ings made of its curiosities. “lhe orgi- 
nals of them have arrived in Londen,and 
will soon be presented to the world. 


me ee 


China.—The day previous te the 
sailing of the ship Thomas Scattergood 
from Canton, information Was received 
that the British frigate Topaz, captain 
Blackwood, had fired upon the Chinese 
village of Lintin, 20 miles above Macua, 
and had killed and wounded 13 Chinese. 
It appeared that the frigate’s boats were 
on shore watering, when a fracas took 
place between them and the natives, 
who had attacked the seamen with bam- 
boos, Captain Blackwood was induced 
to open a fire in order to cover the re- 
treat of his men. 


DIED, 


On Wenesday last, in the 24th year of 
her age, Mrs. Susan Maata, wife of W. 
A. Rixp, Jr. Esq. editor of the George- 
town Metropolitan. 
In Georgetown, in this District, on 
Thursday morning last, 26th April, after 
a short illness, Mrs. Mary Beastr. 

On Satarday the 20th instant, in the 52d 
year of her age, Mrs, Susan Monave 
Wasninetros, wife of Mr. Lund Wash 
ington, of this city, aftera painful and 
lingering illness of seven months. The 
Christian meekness and fortitude with 
which she bore her almost unexampled 
sufferings—her long course of real and 
unaffected piety, furnish the cheering con. 
solation to her afflicted family, that she 
has exchanged a life of sickness and sor- 
row for an eternal inheritance with the 
Saviour, in whom she had placed her at- 
fections. 


New Spring Goods. 


LEMENT T. COOTE is now receiv- 
ing from Philadelphia his recent pur- 
chases, comprising a select variety of rich 
Fancy Articles, and an excellent assort- 
ment of British, India, French, and Do- 
mestic, Seasonable Goods, which be will 
sell cheap. Amongst them are the follow- 


* 
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Rich Levantines - 
Gros de Naples 
Figured Silks, very rich : 
Black and white figured, and plain Sa- 
tins 
Plaid, striped and coloured Florences 
Figured and fancy striped Gauzcs 
Zelia Handkerchiefs and Scarts 
Plaid and figured Handkerchiefs 
Canton Crapes — 
Transparent white Velvet 
Gimp Trimmings 
Crimp’d and plain Italian Crapes 
Cambric, Jaconet, Book, and Mul! 
Muslins 
Fancy Muslins and Ginghams 
Gingham and Muslin Robes 
Silk Suspenders and Elastic Gamers 
Blue and yellow Nankeens 
Cambric Prints, new style 
Valencia and Marseilles Vesting 
Independent Handkerchiefs 
Gentlemen’s rn Hats 
Thread Lace Fdgings 
Figured and plain Patent Net 
K.bbons, a superb assortment 
Childrens’, misses’ and ladies’) 
Shoes full assortment f 
Black Denmark Satin and Pru- 
neile Slippers - 
Misses’ Gimp Bonnets 
Handsome Gimp Bands : 
Wilmington and Uxford Stripes 
Printed Furniture Calicoes  _ 
- Calicoes and Shawls ‘ 
Brown and bleached Shirting 
aml Sheeting  - 
Plaid, Stripes, and Chambreys 
Pat.cy Reticules 
3-4 and 4.4 CLecks 


These materials 
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POETRY. 





FROM THE RHODE ISLAND AMERICAN. 


The subsequent fine apostrophe to the 
Ocean is selected from Miscelianeous 
Poems, by Barry Cornwall : 


© thou vast Ocean! Ever sounding Sea ! 

Thou symbol oi'a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that windest round a solid wor'd 
Like a huge animal, which, downward hurl'd 
From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 
Lashing and writhing till its strength be gone. 
Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 

Is asa giant’s slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the East and in the West 
Atonce, and on thy heavy laden breast 

Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 
Or motion, yet are moved and meet in strife. 
The earth hath naught of this : no chance nor change 
Ruffles its surfave, and ne spirits dare 

Give answer to the tempest-waken air ; 

Rut o'er its wastes the weakly tenants range 

At will, and wound its bosom as they go : 

F-ver the same, it hath no ebb, no flow 5 

But in their stated rounds the seasons come, 
And pass like visions to their viewless home, 
And come again, and vanish : the young Spring 
Looks ever brieht with leaves and blossoming, 
And Winter »)ways winds his sullen horn 
When the wild Autumn with a look forlorn 
Dies in his stormy manhood ; and the skies 
Weep. and flowers sicken when the Summer flies. 
Oh ! wonderful thou art, great element : 

And frarful in thy spleeny humours bent, 

And 'ovety in renose : thy summer form 

Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 

Make mucic in eafth’s dark and winding caves, 
1 love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 
Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 

And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach— 
“ Eternity, Eternity and Power.” 


The following bvmns, intended particu- 
larly for children, were first published 
in the Boston Intelligencer : 


MORNING PRAYER FOR A CHILD. 


O God, I thank thee that the night. 

In peace and rest, hath past away, 
And that I see, in this fair light, 

My Father’s smile, that makes it day. 
Be thou my Guide ; and Jet me live 

As under thine All-seeing eye ; 
Supply my wants— my sins forgive ; 

And make me happy when I die. 


EVENING PRAYER FOR A CHILD. 

Another day its course hath run, 

And sti}l,O God, thy child is blest : 
For thot-has been, by day, my sun, 

And thou wilt be, by night, my rest. 
Sweet sleep descends, my eyes to close, 

And now, while all the world is still, 
{ give my body to repose, 

My spirit to my Father’s will. 


FROM SOUTHEY’S THALABA. 
NIGHT. 


How beautiful is Night ! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
Ne mist obscures, no little cloud 
Breaks the whole serene of heaven : 
In full orb’d glory, the majestic Moon 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girded with thesky 5 
How beautiful is Night! 








MISCELLANY. 





TRUTH AND ELOQUENCE. 


A late address of President Nort, to 
the candidates for the Baccalaureate, 
in Union College, has been greatly and 
justly praised. There are few flowers 
in the fields of literature more fra- 
grant, more beautiful, or more deserv- 
ing attention, than the following pious 
conclusion of President Nott’s address. 


I cannot sum up all I would say 
to you better than by placing the 
entire character of Jesus Curistr 
before you asa perfect model, in 
the imitation of which will alike 
consist your happiness and glory. 
On every important question, in ev- 
ery trying situation, ask what was 
his conduct ; and let the answer 
regulate your own. 

Methinks your parents, some of 
whom I see in this assembly, add 
their sanction to the counsel I am 
now delivering. Parents whom I 
cannot but commend, particularly 
to your ingenuousness, and from 
their kindness and solicitude, derive 
an argument to enforce all that I 
have said. 

You will never know, until the 
bitterness of filial ingratitude shall 
teach you, the extent of duty you 
owe them. On you their affections 
have been placed—~on you their 
treasures expended.— With what 
tenderness they administered to 
your wants in helpless infancy ; with 
what patience they bore your in- 
discretions in wayward childhood ; 
and with what solicitude they watch- 
ed your steps in erring youth. No 
care has been too severe ; no self- 
denials too painful ; no sacrifices 
too great, which would contribute 
to your felicity. To you the meri- 
dian of life has been constantly de- 
voted, and even its cheerless eve- 
ning is rendered supportable, by 
the prospect of leaving you the 
heirs of their name and fortune. 
For all this affection and kindness, 
the only reward they expect—the 
only requital they ask, is, that 
when you enter upon the world, 
you will act worthy of yourselves, 
and not dishonour them. 

And shall this requital be denied 
them ? Will you, by your follies, 
disturb even the tranquillity of age; 
rob declining life of its few remain- 
ing pleasures ; and, snatching away 
freus the palsied hand of your aged 
parents the last cup of earthly con- 


solation, bring their gray hairs 


with sorrow to the grave. 

It was.a noble spectacle, amidst 
the flames that were consuming 
Troy, and while the multitude 


rare such examples of filial piety ! 
My God! the blood freezes in the 
veins at the thought of the ingrati- 
tude of children. Spirits of my 
sainted parents ! could I recall the 
hours when it was in my power to 
‘honour you, how different should 
‘be my conduct! Ah; were not 
the dead unmindful of the rever- 
ence the living pay them, I would 
disturb the silence of your tombs 
with nightly orisons, and bedew the 
urn which contains your ashes with 
perpetual tears ! 

It is in your power toprevent the 
bitterness of such regrets. But I 
must arrest the current of my feel- 
ing. Your future usefulness, your 
eternal salvation, constitute a mo- 
tive so vast, so solemn, that were! 
to yield to its overwhelming influ- 
ence, I should protract the hour 
of separation, and fill up with coun- 
sel and admonition the declining 
day. 

I shall address you no more, I 
shall meet with you no more, until, 
having past the solemnities of 
death, I meet you in eternity. So 
spend this intervening period, I 
adjure you, that that meeting be 
joyous, and the immortality which 
shall follow it, splendid as the 
grace of that God is free, to whom, 
surrendering my charge, I now 
commit you. Leaving with you 
this counsel, I bid you an affec- 
tionate and final Farewe.t.” 


UNANIMITY AMONG CHRISTIANS. 


If it is the object of religion to 
persuade men to be of one mind, 
then how unjustly do those deal 
with religion who consider it as a 
source of discord and contention ! 
It is true that there have been wars 
professedly for a religious object. 
But such wars have generally 
been undertaken for a worldly ob- 
ject, under a religious pretext. 
It is true, also, that these is much 
contention between different sects 
of religion. But then this, gener- 
ally speaking, arises not from re- 
ligion, but from a want of religion. 
The language of religion is— 
‘Those who take the sword shall 
perish by the sword ;’—and what- 
ever be the side »n which we fight, 
he must be wrong who loses his 
temper. The character, the ge- 
nius, the spirit of the Gospel, is 
love, is union with God and with 
one another. It speaks of God as 
a universal Father; of the world 
as one vast family; of Christ as 
having shed his blood to unite this 
great family—to unite them to 
God and to one another—to graft 
them like branches into the same 
stock—to pen them like sheep in 
the same fold—to infuse into them 
that new nature, by which they 
may become one with Him, and 
one with God.—We can, indeed, 
in this fallen world, but imperfect- 
ly judge of the exact character of 
the Divine dispensations. If we 
would know what is the final re- 
sult designed by God, we should 
lift up our eyes to Heaven, where 
the full consequences of the Di- 
vine dispensation are seen—where 
their work is done, their triumphs 
are celebrated. And in Heaven 
all is union—‘no passion touches 
a discordant string.’—The prin- 
ciples, objects, tastes, are all the 
same. In the chorus of the uni- 
verse no voice is silent, and one 
song employs them all— Worthy 
is the Lamb who is slain.’ Even 
the multitude which ‘no man can 
number’ have no diversity of pur- 
suit, or discordancy of feeling— 
all cast their crowns before the 
same throne, worship the same 
Lord, and rend the concave of 
Heaven with one harmonious 
shout.—Such is religion where 
its full effects are seen, where its 
full harvests are reaped, and where 
man no longer scatters among 
them the tares of human corrup- 
tion. 


WOMAN, 


[Extracted from “ The Idle Man,” a 
new publication which has recently 


appeared in N. York.} - 


“Women have been called an- 
gels, in love tales and sonnets, till 
we have almost learned to think 
of angels as little better than wo- 
men. Yet a man who knows a 
woman thoroughly, and loves her 
truly ; and there are women who 
may be both so known and loved; 
will find after a few years, that he 
has grown into a fondness for the 
intellectual and refined pleasures, 
without an effort, and almost una- 
wares. He has been led on to 
virtue through his pleasures. The 
delight of the eye, and the gentle 
play of that passion which is the 
most inward and romantic in our 
nature, and which keeps much of 
its character amidst the concerns 
of life, have held him in a kind of 
Spiritualized existence. He shares 
his very being with one who, a 
creature of this world, and with 
some of the world’s frailties, is 

Yet a spirit still, and bri 
With cnnisthbne of an onesie light. 

“With all the sincerity of a 
companionship of feeling, cares, 
sorrows, and enjoyments, her pre- 
sence is as the presence of a 

being, and there is that in 
¢ nature which seems to bring 





is, as it were, linked to angels, 
and he ‘feels, in his exalted mo- 
s, held by the same tie. 
me, A sresoerad amidst the ordina- 
ry affairs of life, has a greater in- 
fluence than a man on those near 
her. While, for the most part, 
our feelings are as retired as an 
anchorite’s, hers are in constant 
play before us. We hear them in 
her varying voice. We see them 
in the beautiful and harmonious 
undulations of her movements ; in 
the quick-shifting hues of her face ; 
Lin her eye, glad and bright; then 
fond and suffused. Her whole 
frame is alive and active with 
what is at her heart, and the out- 
ward form all speaks. 

«“ And can a man listen to this ; 
can his eye rest upon all this, day 
after day, and be not touched and 
made better? She seems of a 
finer mould than we, and ina form 
of beauty, which, like all beauty, 
acts with a moral influence upon 
our hearts. As she moves about 
us we feel a movement within, 
which rises and spreads gently 
over us, harmonizing with her 
own. 

The dignity of a woman has its 
peculiar character, It awes more 
than that of man. His is physi- 
cal, bearing itself up with an en- 
ergy of courage which we may 
struggle against. He is his own 
avenger, and we may stand the 
brunt. A woman’s dignity has 
nothing of this force in it—It is 
of a higher quality, too delicate 
for mortal touch. We bow before 
it as before some superior spirit 
appearing in beautiful majesty.” 


FROM THE SALEM GAZETTE. 
SPLENDID LIBRARIES. 


The 20th volume of the Classi- 
cal Journal contains an account of 
the Libraries on the Continent ot 
Europe. The Library at Gottin- 
gen consists of 200,000 volumes, 
and is distinguished for its utility, 
as wellfrom its completeness in 
every branch of science and litera- 
ture, as from the liberality with 
which the use of the books is al- 
lowed to all who desire it. 

The University of Gottingen is 
in the Hanoverian dominions of 
George IV. was founded by 
George II. in 1734, and has en- 
joyed the patronage of his succes- 
sors and their Hanoverian Minis- 
ters. When the Hanoverian do- 
minions were seized by Napoleon, 
and incorporated with the king- 
dom of Westphalia under Jerome, 
particular good fortune attended 
Gottingen, its University, and its 
Library. They extended their fa- 
vour and bounty to the establish- 
ments at Gottingen, and enriched 
them by the plunder of books and 
manuscripts from the libraries of 
W olfenbuttel and Helmstadt ; these 
have since been restored to their 
lawful owner, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. Since the overthrow of the 
French power, George IV. has 
made a munificent donation of all 
the standard English publications, 
which had appeared during the 
usurpation. 

This Library enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of being under the direc- 
tion and management of the cele- 
brated Heyne, who was its Libra- 
rian from 1763 to 1812, nearly 
half a century. 

The reading public at Gottin- 
gen are estimated at 1300 students, 
professors and other privileged 
persons, who have in circulation 
at the same time 7,000 volumes. 

The Alphabetic Catalogue con- 
sists of 150 large folio volumes, 
which were begun by Heyne in 
1777 and finished in 1787, after 
ten years’ assiduous labour. 

The Library at Dresden contains 
200,000 volumes; though it is a 
magnificent collection, it is not so 
complete in the various depart- 
ments. The Library at Prague 
consists of 100,000—the Public 
Library at Leiden, of 60,000—the 
Royal Library at Hanover, of 
80,000—the Library of Gotha, be- 
longing tothe Duke of Saxe Gotha, 
of 100,000—the Library of Wei- 
mar, of 110,000—the Library of 
Jena, of 40,000—and two large Li- 
braries at Leipzig. 


FROM THE PARIS CONSTITUTIONEL. 


French Tribute to American Lite- 
rature. 


The English, who cannot deny 
that their brethren beyond the 
Atlantic equal them at least in 
liberty and political intelligence— 
that they are able to struggle suc- 
cessfully with the mother country 
in what regards the progress of. 
commerce, industry and agricul- 
ture, and that they surpass it effica- 
ciously enough in “the generous 
views oftheir diplomacy, intrench- 
ed their pride behind their literary 
superiority, and plumed them- 
selves on the circumstance of the 
United States having, with the ex- 
ception of Franklin and Barlow, 
produced as yet no man worthy of 
taking his piace in the rank of the 
English classics of the reign off 
Elizabeth and Anne. This late 
resource has been taken from 
them. An American, Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving, Aas raised himself 
by a single work, to the level of the 
purest. and most elegant writers 





him nearer toa better world. She! produced by England. 


The following extract from the New- 
York National Advocate, gives a lively 
view of the rapid improvements in 
navigation : 
«“ Some fifty years ago, a voyage 

across the Atlantic was the re- 

sult of long and profound deliber- 

ation. It was considered for a 

twelve-month; then two months 

to select the ship; two months to 
put affairs. in order: two months 
to prepare sea clothes, provisions, 

sweetmeats and gingerbread; a 

long and lamentable farewell of all 

relations down to the fifteenth 
cousin; a notice in the paper that 

A. B. is bound to Europe, and is 

ready to pay all debts; crowded 

and numerous adieus at parting, 
and then a decent passage to 

London of eight weeks, Tempora 

mutantur Now a gentleman hes- 

itates a moment over his glass of 
wine and cigar,whether he shall go 
to Liverpool or Ballston Springs, 
to spend the summer months, and 
finally makes up his mind, empties 
his bottle, and cries out, “ Waiter, 
take my trunk on board the Al- 
bion,” and all is finished. This is 
the way we do business now-a-days. 

Such is the march of the mind ; 

the rapid progress of improve- 

ment,” 


THE GIPSIES. 


The following account of the Gipsies is 
taken from the London Monthly Ma- 
gazine. This singular people, who are 
scattered over the whole of Europe, 
and every where keep themselves dis- 
tinct from the people among whom 
they dwell, amount, it is computed, 
to 7 or 800,000. The following ac- 
count of their present condition in 
England, may be found in the Euro- 
pean Magazine, of November, 1820. 


There appears to be good ground 
to believe these extraordinary it- 
inerants were originally of the low- 
est class of Hindoos; having emi- 
grated, it is supposed, from Hin- 
doostan about A. D. 1408. Their 
language is undoubtedly a species 
of Hindostanee, as is shown by a 
comparison of grammatical peculi- 
arities, as well as of a number of 
words taken down as specimens 
of their language, from English 
Gipsies, and from Turkish Gipsies 
in Hungary (printed in the 7th 
volume of Archzologia;) also, by 
selections from the Vocabulary 
compiled by Grellman, the learned 
author of a dissertation on the sub- 
ject; and by words obtained, as a 
translation of familiar English 
words, from Gipsies in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of London. 
Throughout the countries of Eu- 
rope, during the four centuries that 
they have wandered about as out- 
casts, they appear to have preserv- 
ed among themselves, and trans- 
mitted unimpaired to their de- 
scendants, together with other in- 
variable characteristics of their 
origin, while speaking the langua- 
ges of the respective countries they 
inhabit—one common language of 
their own, to which they appear to 
be attached, yet which serves them 
for no other purpose, that we are 
acquainted with, than that of con- 
cealment.—The combined influ- 
ence of time, climate, and example, 
has not affected any material alter- 
ation in their state. A recent 
traveller states, that he met with 
numerous hordes in Persia, with 
whom he had conversed, and found 
their language the true Hindos- 
tanee. In Russia he found them, 
both in language and manners the 
same, corresponding exactly to the 
Gipsies of our own country. In 
Poland and Lithuania, as well as in 
Courland, they exist in surprising 
numbers, In Hungary, their num- 
ber amounts to about 50,000; and 
they are scarcely less numerous in 
other parts of Europe; every where 
exhibiting the same deeply-rooted 
attachment to their ancient habits 
and half-savage customs, as va- 
grants, thieves, and fortune-tellers. 
How far the treatment they have 
received from civilized nations, a- 
mong whom they have been uni- 
versally objects of contempt or: 
persecution, has tended to keep 
them in their present state of in- 
tellectual debasement, by strength- 
ening their prejudices, and driving 
them to the usual resources of in- 
digence, demands the serious and 
dispassionate consideration of every 
friend of humanity. In our own 
country, hunted like beasts of prey 
from township to township, adver- 
tised as rogues and vagabonds, even 
rewards being offered for their ap- 
prehension, their condition is be- 


while no asylum ‘is offered them, 
and no means are devised of reme- 
dying the defects of their habits, 
or holding out to the well-disposed, 
encouragement toreformation. The 
routing of the Gipsies, as it is term- 
ed, from various parts of the south 
of England, has occasioned their 
appearing lately in great numbers 
in the northern counties. “ The 
winter before last, severe as it was,’ 
Mr. Hoyland states, ¢ a gang of a- 
bout fifty or sixty, lay upon Bram- 
leymoor, three miles from Ches- 
terfield.” In the summer of 1815, 
a@ numerous horde, who had been 
driven from the township of Roth- 


coming daily more deplorable,|? 


were also encampments of 
Gipsies at Borough-Bridge, at 
Knaresborough, and at Pockling- 
ton, in the east riding of Yorkshire. 
A few continue all the year in Lop- 
don, excepting during their attend- 
ance at fairs in the vicinity : others 
go out twenty or thirty miles round 
the metropolis, carry1og their im- 
plements with them ; and are 
found, sometimes, assisting 1n hay- 
making and hop-picking, in Kent, 
Surrey, and Sussex. Among those 
who have winter quarters in Lon- 
don from Michaelmas till April, a 
few take in summer still wider cir- 
cuits, extending to Suffolk, Here- 
fordshire, and even South Wales. 
In fact, there is reason to think the 
greatest part of the island is tra- 
versed in different directions by 
hordes of Gipsies. One of the most 
important facts mentioned by Mr. 
Hoyland, is the disposition, and 
even anxiety, manifested by some 
of those who winter in towns, to 
obtain for their children the benefit 
of education. Uriah Lovell, the 
head of one of the families, paid 
sixpence a week for each of his 
three children, who atterided dur- 
iffg four winters, a school for the 
Irish, kept by Partak Ivery. Par- 
tak, on being called upon to verily 
this statement, confirmed the ac- 
count; adding that there had been 
six Gipsey children at his school, 
who, when placed among others, 
were reducible to order. 


Select Sentences. be 

“Expect not praise without en- 
vy, until you are dead. Honours 
bestowed on the illustrious dead, 
have in them no admixture ofen- 
vy; for the living pity the dead; 
and pity and envy, like oil and 

vinegar, assimilate not: 
“Urit enim fulgore suo qui pregra- 

vat artes 


Infra se positas, extinctus amabitur 
idem.” 


“ Mental pleasures never cloy: 
unlike those of the body, they are 
increased by repetition, approved 
of by reflection, and strengthened 
by enjoyment.” 


“ Those who have resources 
within themselves, who can dare 
to live alone, want friends the least, 
but, at the same time, best know 
how to prize them the most. But 
no company is far preferable to 
bad, because we are more apt to 
catch vices of others than their 
virtues, as disease is far more con- 
tagious than health.” 


We may form some idea of the 
joys of Heaven, by the innocent 
pleasures which God grants us on 
earth. Here is a fine situation, 
with wonderful prospects—every 
thing to delight the senses; yet 
all this we find in a world which 
is under a curse! What then may 
we not expect in a _ heavenly 
world, where God exercises all 
his power for our blessedness ? 


Imagination, well directed, is 
the charm of life; it gilds every 
object, and embellishes every 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ward’s View. 





FOR SALE, a few copies of “ A View 
of the History, Literature, and Mytholo- 
gy of THE HINDOOS : including a mi- 
nute description of their Manners and 
Customs, and translations from their 
principal Works; in two volumes, by 
Wa. Warp, Missionary at Serampore ; 
the 2d edition, carefully abridged and 
greatly improved. Inquire of W. W. 
Woodward, Bookseller, Philadelphia; at 
the N. E. corner of Market and Ninth- 
street of said city; or at this Office. 
feb. 2--tf. 


DRUGS, 
Medicines, Dye Stuffs, &c. 


ey DUCKWORTH has just re- 

ceived from New York and Phila- 

detphia, a fresh supply of Drugs, Medi- 

cines, &c. Also,a general assortment of 

Fancy articles, viz. 

Walking Canes, 

Hat, Hair,Cloth, Teeth and other brushes 

Razors and Razor Strops, 

Pomade in jars and rolls, 

Antique Oil, Cologne Water, 

Soaps, Wash Balls, 

French Playing Cards, 

Dressing and Fine Teeth Combs, 

Charcoal and Goral Teeth Powders, 

Soda Powders, 

Hudson’s best Japan Blacking, &e. &e. 
Also, meat Cough Drops, so much 

recomme r Cons 

ra umptions,Coughs, 


Congress Spring Water, a fresh sup- 
y- 
feb. 2—9t, 








Christopher Cummins, 


For the convenience of gentlemen w 
have favoured him with Sheir re Pa 
the TAILORING BUSINESS, at his 
present establishment on F street, op- 
posite the Secretary of State, and those 
who may please to employ him, at his 
store, opposite Mr. Varnum’s New Row, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, will have his work 
executed in the first style, and charges to 
correspond with the present pressure of 
the times. 
Ladies Riding Dresses, Pelisses, Ec. 
sii neatly executed. 

. Commins conduct scouring a 
Lustring. Gentlemen’s clothes mb 
pressed, repaired or turned, and restored 
to their original lustre—in ali appear- 








erham, had two encam 
the neighbourhood of Sheffreld.| 


ance equal to new. 


scene. j 


Dr. Staughton’s Ags, 


FOR SALE AT THE COLUM | 


Delivered at the 
Opening of the Columbigh 
9th January, 189) 
By the Rev. Dr. Wi | 
. President of the Ian : 


Price 25 cents—and a liberay 
for larger quantities. 
Feb 2— 





Fuller’s Works, 
Uniform Edition, 


ee, 


HE first Voi. of this work; 
the public in two edition: ¢ 
12mo. corresponding in style 
cation with the two editing of 
moirs of the Author’s life, 
lumes have been received of Dp 
edition, now printing in pg 
the publisher regrets to ays | 
scription is not sufficient ty 4a 
expenses of the American , 
the work. 

He hopes this suggestion »: 
ficient to induce a Patronage « 
enable him to proceed in the py 
of the work, as fast as the 
ed from England. Let it neve 
the first Theological Work igs 
labours for swpport in the. 
great and generous people, 

The work wall be comprise; 
volumes 8vo. besides the Me 
will be delivered to subseribiy 
dollars a volume, in good ‘ 
and handsomely lettered. § 
received by Lincoln & Edmaniy 
—John Sayre, New-York—( 
Jewett, Baltimore—and Ande: 
han, Washington City, 

mar. 2—-tf. 


REMOVAL, 


OSEPH GIBSON has the 
informing his friends, bothy 
ington and Georgetown, that 
moved his Grocery Store fromg 
town to Washington City, on ty 
sylvania Avenue, adjoining th 
of Gen. Walter Jones, and nea 
site the Old Theatre,—wher 
on hand, and intends to keeps 
assortment of Groceries and | 
consisting principally of the 
mentioned articles, viz. 





Imperial, Hyson, Young I 
Souchong Txas. 

‘Coffeé and Chocoiate. 

Loaf, Lump, and Brown Srg 

Cogniac Brandy, (oid and geay 

Peach do. 

Holland Gin, Common do, 

Whiskey, Jamaica Spirits. 

Madeira, Lisbon, and Tener 

Allspice, Pepper, Starch, it 

Fig Biue, Indigo, 

Mould, Dipt, and Spermaceti( 

Yellow, White, and Brown 


He likewise has on hand, 
keeping for sale, 
Printing Paper, Cartridge do, 
Writing do. of every kind 
Blotting do. 
Blank Legers, Journals, D ri 
Memorandum do. and all: 
Books. 4 
Quills, Sealing Wax, W 
knives, Counting-house de! 
Tapes, Lead Pencils, Pock# 
&ce. &e. With every arti 
Stationary line. All of whid 
sell at small profits for Cash 
J. G. wishing to close his old 
while in Georgetown, requests 
are indebted to him to make i 
payment, as it is entirely out off 
er to grant any longer indulgent 
mar 9-tf. q 





New Fancy and Plaint 


LEMENT T. COOTE has 
received considerable 
his usual assortment of Plain 
Goods, comprising, amongst a 
riety of others, the following att 
the very first quality, and which 
sell cheap : 
Printed furniture calicoes, 
manufacture, 
Furniture dimities 
Rich Gauzes, for ball-dressts 
cers, turbans, &c. 
Superb Merino robes) Will 
7-4 Col'd. do. shawls } cheap! 
Merino trimmings a consif 
Ladies’ Morocco boots 
ditto walking shoes 
ditto Corduvan do (f 
ditto do boots J 
Boys’ & youth’s ditto | sup 
full assortment 
White and black silk hose, §# 
Linen cambrics and cambric # 
Extra long white kid gloves 
Rich Ribbons 
Black and white Thule 
Cambric, Jaconet, and M 
White crapes, very fine 
Black and white bandeatts” 
Black and coloured moroce® 
Black Bombazettes 
Black silk and Tabby velvets 
Light drab ditto 
Pancy cravats and waddings 
Russian diapers and crash 
Scotch, Russia, and Irish si 
Domestic and British shirting® 
6-4 Domestic sheeting | — 
Domestic Checks and Plaids. 
Bedticking and Oil-cloths.—™° 
several Philadelphia made 
feb 23—tf 


To Let, 


Two three-story BRICK BY 
on Greenleaf’s Point, adjoining 
dence of Commodore Rodger 
houses are as pleasantly situ: 

in this city, commanding a8 © 
view of the Potomac, and wiHf 
delightful residence for a large® 
stables are attached to them, 
the door is a pump of excelle® 
They will be let separasely ws 
and, to a goed tenant, ere 
very moderate. Inquire at 
feb. 16—tf. 
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’ PRINTING, _ 
OF EVERY DESCRIPT™ 
NEATLY EXECUTED 





mar. 23-3 


AT THE COLUMBEAN © 


AND BY Davis AN Peng, 
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